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Aso [F COLLEGES and universities are to meet the 
es p> needs of the Nation and provide facilities and 
| Mfpinstruction for an enrollment of 4,600,000 by 1960, 


1947 basic changes must be made in the organization of 
higher education, in the preparation and in-service 
education of faculty members, and in the financial 
structure of higher education. 

In volume II of the Commission’s report, em- 
phasis was placed upon the extension of opportunity 
to the individual. Concrete proposals included the 
dimination of fees in publicly controlled institutions 
for the thirteenth and fourteenth years, a cut-back 
and stabilization of fees above the fourteenth year, 
and a scholarship and fellowship program. The last 
three volumes which present the policy statements 
of the President’s Commission point more specifi- 
cally to the institutions themselves. 


SS oc wo 


(ommunity Colleges 


While it is impossible and unwise to draw a blue- 
print of the future organization of higher education, 
the Commission’s specific proposals are far-reaching. 
ey advocate the wide development of community 
lleges, stronger and more effective State organiza- 
ions, and further strengthening of the United States 
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: is is the second of two articles on the report of the Commission. 
‘ ¢ first, by George F. Zook, was published in Hicuer Epucation 
0 February 15, 1948; it summarized volumes I and II of the 
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PERIODICAL ROOM 
GENERAL LIBRARY 
UNIV. OF MICH. 


By FRANCIS J. BROWN * 


Office of Education to provide greater coordination 
on the Federal level. 

The characteristics of the community college are 
described by the Commission as follows: 

“First the community college must make fre- 
quent surveys of its community so that it can adapt 
its program to the educational needs of its full-time 
students. These needs are both general and 
vocational. 

“Second, since the program is expected to serve a 
cross-section of the youth population, it is essential 
that consideration be given not only to apprentice 
training but also to cooperative procedures which 
provide for the older students alternate periods of 
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attendance at college and remunerative work. 

“Third, the community college must prepare its 
students to live a rich and satisfying life, part of 
which involves earning a living. To this end, the 
total educational effort, general and vocational, of 
any student must be a well-integrated single pro- 
gram, not two programs. 

“Fourth, the community college must meet the 
needs also of those of its students who will go on toa 
more extended general education or to specialized 
and professional study at some other college or 
university. 

“Fifth, the community college must be the center 
for the administration of a comprehensive adult 
education program.” 


State Organization of Higher Education 


Basic to any extension of the community college 
is a strong effective organization of higher education 
on the State level. This implies two developments. 
The first is the strengthening of State departments of 
education to provide a unified administration of 
education at all levels. The Commission recognizes 
that this has already been achieved in a number of 
States. It recognizes, too, that in some States the 
development of such a unified program entails con- 
stitutional amendments or legislative action. But 
in the words of the Commission: 

“The unbroken continuity of objectives of educa- 
tion at all levels makes it highly desirable for the 
State to vest in a single State department of educa- 
tion, whatever jurisdiction the State should exercise 
over all education from the nursery through the 
university. This Commission recommends that 
States move promptly to achieve this goal, strength- 
ening State departments and expanding their 
jurisdiction to encompass all fields and levels of 
education as rapidly as possible. Where State de- 
partments of education are not in a position to exer- 
cise this needed leadership, the Commission recom- 
mends in those States that there be created an in- 
terim State commission on higher education.” 

Further to strengthen the State departments of 
education the Commission recommends the ap- 
pointment in each State of a group of distinguished 
citizens to serve as a State board of education. The 
members of this board should be: “ . . . individuals 
with a deep devotion to education but in general not 
connected professionally with schools or colleges. 
The members of this board should serve for long, 
overlapping terms without pay. They should choose 
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the State superintendent or commissioner of educ, 


tion and under his leadership formulate the bag t the 
policies under which the State educational systegpit 5 


develops.” meetin 
sonnel 
Voluntary Organization in States institu 





The second development is the establishment ggstude" 
voluntary organizations of all institutions of highepces* 
education within the State. This, too, has beep uate 
achieved in a few States. But the effectiveness gp fect! 
planning will, to a large degree, depend upon thgsio ¢ 
effectiveness of the voluntary State organizatiogg me™4¢ 
Such a voluntary organization, including all institu ! 30 
tions both publicly and privately controlled, woulg'!s¢4" 
cooperate closely with the State governmental o; special 
ganization; assist in State-wide surveys; plan for thy based 
development of State-wide services, such as audich for 
visual aids, counseling, and others; and establijg {or th« 
channels and procedures for intervisitation ¢ level. 













faculty members, transfer of credit, and the mam If fa 
other interinstitutional relationships essential for th fs 
effective operation of higher education. ie 


On the Federal level the Commission points ov be an 
that during the fiscal year ending June 30, 194) school 
Federal agencies spent $1,772,000,000 in connectiog" & 
with post-high school education. While it is tru provid 
that 66 percent of this amount was spent through thi college 
Veterans Administration and 24 percent to providg ™te™: 
temporary housing and instructional facilities, it ig™ 
significant that a total of more than 20 other Feder Whi 
agencies and departments had direct relationship wstabli 
with colleges and universities. The Commission i ships, 
strongly of the opinion that, except for direct con furthe! 
tract relationships, the activities of the Federg'P*'v 
Government in relation to education should be coo !"*P4t 
dinated through the U. S. Office of Education. lg": 
fully appreciates, however, that this is impossibk rithin 
in the immediate future and urges, as an interif For sc 
step, the appointment of an interagency committe ither 1 
within government, the Commissioner of Educatioi "#!™"" 
to be the chairman of such a committee. tution 

Governmental organization on the Federal levg°™P° 
as on the State level should work hand in hand wit “ree 
the national voluntary organizations in educatioi * 
Only as government and the institutions themselvé 
through their own voluntary organizations join handj_ Reg 
in effective planning and courageous action can th! of 


Nation’s goal for higher education be achieved. ‘cont 
Toces 


keulty 





Adequate Faculties 


Even if higher education is effectively organiaeg™8ra 
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pep: sit D BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


luce 
bagi at the local, State, and national level, even though 


it is adequately financed, it will not succeed in 
meeting the Nation’s needs unless its faculty per- 
sonnel are equipped adequately to administer the 
institution, to instruct the endless succession of 
students, to conduct basic research, and to provide 
necessary services. This requires not only an ade- 
’ quate number of faculty members but also their 
elective preparation for their tasks. The Commis- 
sion concludes that to meet the need of the recom- 
mended expansion of enrollment will require a total 
of 300,000 faculty members for instruction and 
Aresearch, and another 50,000 for administration and 
special services. The number for instruction is 
Jbased upon a national faculty-student ratio of 1 to 
0 for the thirteenth and fourteenth years, 1 to 13 
jp{or the upper classes, and 1 to 10 on the graduate 
n qevel. 
mang If faculties are adequately to be prepared for their 
or thg profession it is necessary that specific programs of 
pre-service education for prospective college teachers 
s oyf © an integral part of the work of the graduate 
y9qjschools of our larger colleges and universities. It is 
ctiog 00t enough merely to reorganize curricula and to 
trp tovide specialized courses in adult psychology and 
h thy ollege teaching. It is imperative that definite 
ovid 2ternship programs be developed in administration, 
iti in teaching, in research and in special services. 
derg While these internship programs may utilize the 
ishing tablished policies of the institution for assistant- 
on @ tips, the Commission’s proposal goes very much 
further. It implies “a carefully arranged period of 
}upervised internship as the keystone of an effective 
preparatory program for prospective college teach- 
es.” It involves direct classroom experience either 
within the institution or in adjacent institutions. 
for some it entails planned employemnt in fields 
Jother than teaching but in all it means ‘on-the-job 
training in the finest sense of the term.” The insti- 
tution may well provide a definite certificate of 
levef °Mpetence to do college teaching in addition to the 
wil degree. 















_ h-Service Education of Faculties 


handy Regardless of how effective the pre-service prepara- 
n thon of college faculty may be, there is a need also for 
{continuing program of in-service education. ‘The 
process of strengthening the effectiveness of the 
keulty cannot be left to chance. Comprehensive 
nizegRrams for in-service education are needed on 
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every college and university campus.” 

The details of this program will vary with the 
institution but it will include at least: Orientation 
of new faculty members; constant opportunities 
for group participation; intervisitation and exchange 
of faculty members; utilization of outside resources; 
and development of central services. 

The Commission criticizes the all too frequent 
policy of institutions of higher education of leaving 
to the individual faculty members full initiative and 
handling of administrative details in the utilization 
of audio-visual aids. Other centralized services may 
include assistance in the preparation of examinations, 
statistical service, and reference service. It may 
be necessary for smaller institutions to unite in 
providing such central services, or to develop them 
on a State-wide basis. 

Not only the institution but the individual faculty 
member has a distinct responsibility for his in-service 
education. 

“The most comprehensive program of in-service edu- 
cation will be of little value unless each member of the 
staff recognizes its importance and participates whole- 
heartedly in it. There is no place in higher education 
in the years ahead for the college teacher who smugly 
assumes he cannot improve his teaching or the quality 
of his research product.” 


Salaries and Working Conditions 


Vital to the effective service of the faculty is im- 
proved working conditions. Through surveys con- 
ducted for the Commission by the four councils— 
American Council of Learned Societies, American 
Council on Education, National Research Council, 
Social Science Research Council—by the American 
Association of University Professors and by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, personal data were received from a repre- 
sentative sampling of faculty members and tabulated 
by the U. S. Office of Education. On the basis of 
these data the Commission recommends: A further 
substantial increase in faculty salaries; establishment 
in each institution of a salary scale based upon sound 
salary policies which are indicated in detail by the 
Commission; personal and professional security 
through tenure, through promotion, and through ade- 
quate provisions for retirement; improvement of 
working conditions through the progressive estab- 
lishment of the recommended faculty-student ratio, 
through leave policies, through provision for adequate 
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Secretarial and other necessary assistance, and 
through an assurance of academic freedom. 

Concerning academic freedom the Commission 
says: 

“A democratic society has a grave responsibility 
for the free and untrammeled flow of intelligence. 
No society can long remain free whose educational 
institutions are not free; unfettered institutions are 
not possible without guarantees of academic freedom 
for the individual. 

“But freedom for the individual implies also the 
acceptance of basic attitudes toward the preservation 
of democracy. The faculty member cannot expect 
to be immune from the obligation and restrictions 
citizenship imposes. Conversely, the public must 
not expect renunciation of citizenship rights and 
participation in community and national life to 
accompany the wearing of an academic gown. 
Both principles are being violated too frequently 
in our country today. 

“Academic freedom, always essential, is even more 
imperative in periods of tension, whether these 
tensions are produced by local, national, or inter- 
national issues.” 


Placement of Faculty Personnel 


A continuing problem of higher education is that 
of the selection and placement of faculty personnel. 
To assist in meeting this problem the Commission 
recommends: 

“For maximum efficiency in bringing together supply 
and demand, the President's Commission on Higher 
Education recommends the establishment of a Nation- 
wide clearinghouse of information regarding personnel 
needs of colleges and universities and personnel to meet 
these needs.” 


Financial Support 


The adequate financing of higher education to 
meet national needs for an enrollment of 4,600,000 
by 1960 will entail an annual expenditure for current 
educational purposes of $2,081,000,000 —almost twice 
the amount spent in 1947. It will entail, also, an 
expenditure of $8,064,000,000 for capital outlay for 
the educational plant needed by 1960. This amount 
proportioned over the 12 years would entail approxi- 
mately $664,000,000 annually. The Commission 
assumes that the bulk of the expansion in enrollment 
will be in publicly controlled institutions. While 
individual privately controlled colleges may increase 
in size, it is assumed that their total enrollment will 
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remain at approximately the present figure q 
900,000. 
On the basis of this assumption the Commissiq 
recommends that Federal funds to assist institution 
to meet general and educational expenditures and 
provide capital outlay be limited to publicly cop, 
trolled institutions. ,Two members of the Com, 
mission dissented from this view and their statemen 
is incorporated at the end of the Commission; 
report in volume V. The two exceptions to th Summ 
principle of public funds for publicly controllef Th 
institutions which the Commission recommends are The 
First, the indirect aid from the national program gf Euro 
scholarships and fellowships and, second, funds fof and, 
contract services specifically authorized by legisla— some 
tion. Such contract might include expenditures fo} west 
capital outlay necessary for rendering such service} philo 
The Commission carefully appraised the variow§ clude 
sources of income: Private gifts and grants; loca§ as sf 
and State taxes; and Federal appropriations. Thef stud 
details of its recommendations cannot be includedf gene: 
in this brief summary. The Commission state} them 
that the participation of the Federal Governmenf TI 
in the financing of higher education must not lesses§ and 
the sense of financial responsibility of privat draw 
interests and of local and State governments. ‘The pean 
role proposed for the Federal Government is thatf univ 
of a partner—a partner jointly responsible with th back 
States and localities for attaining the goals of higher bly « 
education in a democracy.” stan 
Can America afford this investment in higher edu selve 
cation? In answer, the Commission points out thatf or le 
we are actually spending today only two-thirds af subj 
much of our gross national product for higher educa edge 
tion as we were spending in 1933 in the very depthf migl 
of the depression. In the words of the Commission'§ ing | 
“Higher education is an investment, not a cost§ diffic 
It is an investment in free men. It is an investment} plish 
in social welfare, better living standards, bette§ TT! 
health, and less crime. It is an investment inf of a 
higher production, increased income, and greater} taug 
efficiency in agriculture, industry, and government} dent 
It is an investment in a bulwark against garbled} appe 
information, half truths, and untruths, against} stud 
ignorance and intolerance. It is an investment inf busi 
human talent, better human relationships, democ} 2ovi 
racy, and peace. the 
“The answer, therefore, to the question, Cat] stud 
America afford the projected program? is: America} — 


* 
cannot afford not to pay the cost of a strong system "he 
of higher education.” . 

Volu 
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‘| ing literature only as a relaxation. 





HE UNIVERSITY of Oxford Summer School 
for American and European students is being 


planned for 1948, on similar lines to the highly suc- 
cessful school in 1947. 


Summer School of 1947 


The summer school for 1947 lasted for 6 weeks. 
The purpose of the school was to look at “Western 
European Civilization in the Twentieth Century,” 
and, by assessing its achievement to date, to form 
some idea of the main characteristics and destiny of 
western Europe. Three fields of study—literature, 
philosophy, and politics and economics—were in- 
cluded. In each field there were 18 lectures as well 
as specialized study in seminars. In addition, all 
students attended 18 special evening lectures of more 
general types by well known scholars on the main 
theme of western European civilization. 

The student body consisted of 175 American 
and 75 European graduates. The Americans were 
drawn from 47 different universities, and the Euro- 
peans from 26. ‘The teaching of students from 73 
universities, of varying standards, with different 
backgrounds of knowledge and experience, inevita- 
bly causes difficulties. It was soon found, for in- 
stance, that the information people give about them- 
selves on paper can be of little help to the teacher 
or lecturer. One student, formidable in his own 
subject, might be handicapped by inadequate knowl- 


-| edge of the English language; or a Ph. D. enrolling 


might confess that he is really a chemist, and study- 
In spite of these 
difficulties, work of a very high standard was accom- 
plished. 

There is no doubt that in many cases the difference 
of approach in foreign universities to the subjects 
taught in Oxford embarrassed both tutors and stu- 
dents on certain occasions. The main differences 
appeared in the study of politics and economics. A 
student who had “majored” in economics from a 
business point of view sometimes proved to be a 
novice when it came to economic theory; while in 
the study of politics it was common to find advanced 
students who knew “‘all about” political theory, but 





“Supervisor of Studies, University of Oxford Delegacy for 
Extra-Mural Studies. 
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who had never been encouraged or compelled to 
study the sources or to know the works of Locke, 
Hobbes, and Hegel or other political philosophers, 
an intimate knowledge of whose writings is indis- 
pensable to any advanced student in Oxford. 

Nevertheless, even the youngest and the oldest 
were in the real sense good students: They did not 
object to their tutors’ methods; they went back to 
the beginnings as they were told, and the seriousness 
they brought to their written work, though this was 
a vacation course, was a constant pleasure to their 
teachers. 

There was one aspect of the course which was wel- 
come to all. Over 70 United States war veterans 
attended, most of them assisted by the Veterans’ 
Administration; many of them were returning to 
England after having been there during World War 
II. These veterans had been deprived of opportuni- 
ties for study during the war; they had a great deal 
of background to make up, and were naturally not 
always so well equipped as more experienced Ameri- 
can graduates and teachers, but we in Oxford hope 
to see more American “G. I.’s” in 1948. 


Plans for 1948 


The main theme of the school in 1948 will be 
“Britain and Europe in the Twentieth Century.” 
Seminars are to be held in the same subjects as last 
year, with the possible addition of history. There 
will be about 150 places for American graduates and 
100 for Europeans. (Last year the American stu- 
dents suggested that in the future there should be a 
higher proportion of European and British students 
than in 1947.) Once again the selection of American 
students will be handled by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, N. Y. 





Medals at Minnesota 


Tue University of Minnesota Regents have auth- 
orized two types of medals. One is to be known as 
“Builder of the Name” and is to be presented to 
individuals who have assisted materially in the build- 
ing and development of the university. The other, 
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to be presented to former students of the university 
who have achieved signal success in their chosen 
fields, will have on it the inscription “Outstanding 
Achievement.” 





Public Funds for Church Schools 


THE DEVELOPMENT of higher education is vitally 
affected by decisions of State courts and opinions 
and rulings of State attorneys general. From time 
to time HicHEeR Epucation will publish information 
concerning such matters as may be of general 
interest. One such opinion has recently been ren- 
dered in Vermont. 


Proposep STATE APPROPRIATION 
To CuurcH COLLEGE 


When the legislature of the State of Vermont 
recently had before it a bill to appropriate a sum 
of money to a church college, the attorney general 
of the State was asked for an opinion concerning 
its constitutionality. The bill in question provided 
as follows: “The sum of $24,000 annually, is hereby 
appropriated to St. Michael’s College for maintain- 
ing the departments of science and pedagogy estab- 
lished in such institution, and for the education and 
training of students in subjects essential for prepara- 
tion to teach in high schools and academies of the 
State, and in other subjects relating to the industries 
of the State.” 


STATE CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 


The Attorney General of Vermont, Clifton G. 
Parker, gave an opinion in which he pointed out that 
judicial and statutory or constitutional limitations 
on aid to church schools are discussed at length in 
the Yale Law Journal (vol. 50, p. 917-927). He 
directed attention to the following quotation: 

“By 1938 only Vermont lacked at least one con- 
stitutional provision capable of limiting the grant 
of public funds for Catholic, or other sectarian, 
education. 

“Five States had constitutional provisions capable 
of limiting the appropriations of public funds to 
Catholic—or other nonpublic—schools before 1840. 
Three more States enacted them in the 1840’s, eight 
between 1850-1860, six in 1860-1870, ten between 
1870-1880, seven in the decade 1880-1890, three 
more between 1890-1900, four more by 1911. The 
other States, except Maryland and Vermont, have 
restrictions which indirectly represent public funds. 
Maryland courts, in the absence of express constitu- 
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tional restriction, decided in 1876 that private chag. 
table institutions, by implication of the definition 
funds as ‘public,’ are unable to share therein. § 
Mary’s Industrial School v. Brown [45 Md. 31) 
(1876)]. Vermont, alone, lacks a constitutional pro. 
vision or a judicial limitation. * * *” 


OPprINIon OF STATE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


The opinion continues with the following language 

“The provisions of the Federal constitution ar 
discussed at length in the case of Everson v. Board oj 
Education [91 L. ed. 472 (133 N. J. L. 350, 42 A. % 
333 reversing 132 N. J. L. 98, 39 A. 2d 75)]. You 
will note an extended dissenting opinion in the cag 
last cited. This case involved a New Jersey statut 
authorizing reimbursement to parents of money er. 
pended for bus transportation of their children t 
and from schools other than those operated fo 
profit. The majority of the Court held that pay. 
ment under such act for transportation of children 
attending parochial schools did not violate the du 
process clause of the fourteenth amendment a 
taxing some people to help others carry out thei 
personal desire of having their children educated in 
church or sectarian schools. 

“The first amendment to the United States Con. 
stitution, so far as here material, provides as follows: 
‘Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
chest? “F «*? 

“The prohibition in the first amendment was mad 
applicable to the States by the fourteenth amend. 
ment, which includes the due process clause, and 
which provides: ‘Section 1. * * * No State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any State deprive any person 
life, liberty, or property, without due process of law, 
nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.’ 

“The bill quoted above, however, goes beyond 
the import of previous decisions and provides 4 
grant of public funds direct to the church schod 
named. In my opinion, such provisions, in effect, 
propose a taxation of the inhabitants of the Statt 
for the purpose of supporting and maintaining 
schools dedicated to and affording regular instruc 
tion in a religious faith and constitute an attempted 
use of the power of the state ‘respecting an establish 
ment of religion’ and are a violation of the dut 
process clause of the {:deral constitution.” 
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MONG THE PROBLEMS of higher education 
which have become acute since World War II 
is the relation of the colleges and universities to 
certain minority groups. This fact was recognized 
by the Board of Directors of the Association of 
American Colleges when in April 1947 it appointed 
a Committee on Relations of Minorities to Higher 
Education. The report of the committee, made to 
the association at its recent annual meeting in 
Cincinnati, was adopted. 
This report, after describing certain features of 
American colleges, continues as follows: 


State Legislation 


“More and more attention is being called to the 
fact that many colleges discriminate against minority 
racial and religious groups. In several States legis- 
lation has been introduced which threatens the tax- 
exempt status of nonsectarian colleges found guilty 
of racial or religious discrimination in the admission 
of students. ‘Thus far no legislation of this kind 
has been passed, but there is abundant evidence that 
it is attracting increasing public support. 

“With the motives of the groups supporting such 
legislation the members of your committee are in 
hearty accord. It is our conviction, however, that 
the problem of discrimination should be solved by 
education and voluntary action and not by coercive 
legislation. However well intentioned such legisla- 
tion may be, it would place in the hands of the 
State a threat to the freedom of colleges now inde- 
pendent of political control. That independence is 
an effective safeguard of academic freedom in both 
tax-supported and privately endowed institutions of 
higher learning. It is among our strongest defenses 
against the misuse of political control of our public 
schools. It is a powerful weapon protecting Amer- 
ican democracy from the peril of State or national 
dictatorship. We are therefore opposed to any 
infringement of the freedom of the independent 
college. 


National Commission Proposed 


“We are confident, moreover, that greater progress 
can be made through voluntary action and education 
than by the enactment of legislation. We believe 
that the most practicable approach to the problem is 
the appointment under the auspices of the Associa- 
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Minority Groups in the Colleges 


tion of American Colleges of a national commission 
to which instances of discriminatory policies can be 
referred and which will have authority to investigate 
and establish the facts as accurately as possible. 
The commission should report annually to the 
association. 

“The colleges and universities of America are fully 
conscious of their responsibility for the building of a 
democratic society. They are therefore deeply con- 
cerned about reducing prejudices and opening doors 
of educational opportunity for all American youth. 
In the past decade, progress in eliminating the bar- 
riers to students on the grounds of race or religion has 
been significant indeed. There is general agreement 
that we should work toward their total elimination. 
As we look to the future we want no underprivileged 
citizens, no handicapped citizens, no second-class 
citizens. 

“Tt is the judgment of the Committee that colleges 
and universities will never be able to avert legislation 
requiring greater opportunities for minority groups 
by defending discriminatory practices or by talking 
in terms of token representation. These groups un- 
questionably wish to be considered as Americans, 
entitled to all the opportunities—including educa- 
tional opportunities—open to others in this country. 
They certainly do not wish to be regarded as outside 
groups from which colleges can take extremely 
limited numbers. They object to requirements for 
admission that are not openly acknowledged and that 
are used as a cloak for discrimination in procedures. 

‘Nevertheless it is unrealistic and unfair to expect 
colleges of all kinds and in all sections of the country 
to pursue identical admission policies. Many large 
urban universities have in recent years been innocent 
of anything approaching discriminatory practices in 
the admission of students. They have even removed 
from their application blanks for admission to the 
undergraduate and the professional schools questions 
concerning race, nationality, and color. They have 
done this not because the questions were not proper 
questions to ask, but because in the light of careless 
and unproved charges of discrimination their pres- 
ence on the blanks might be misunderstood. 

“Tt is wholly natural that institutions should en- 
deavor to preserve the traditions established by their 
founders and the essential character of their student 
bodies. However, all institutions, of whatever origin 
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or tradition, should enroll as students persons of 
many different religions, racial and national back- 
grounds if they are to promote that spirit of mutual 
respect and confidence which has become increasingly 
essential in these days when group tensions threaten 
the welfare of society. 

“Through the national commission whose appoint- 
ment is recommended by your committee, there 
should be an active program among all colleges to 
broaden educational opportunity to qualified youth 
regardless of race, religion, or national origin. This 
objective can be accomplished only through the 
cooperation of colleges and universities of all types 
throughout the country. 

“In carrying out this objective, however, due con- 
sideration should be paid to the individual character, 
purpose, and commitments of each institution. The 
strength of American higher education comes in 
great part from two cardinal American virtues: 
freedom and diversity. We shall not solve the prob- 
lem of education for minority groups if the solution 
violates either of these two principles. External 
pressure or coercive legislation upon this or that 
particular region will only serve to slow down the 
general improvement in American educational op- 
portunity. By collective consideration and action 
the colleges and universities themselves can work 
toward an eventual disappearance of the minorities 
problem so far as it concerns higher education in 
America. 

“Tn light of the foregoing observations it is evident 
that the proposed commission can formulate concrete 
and positive suggestions which in the long run should 
help to ameliorate the situation under consideration.” 


Membership of Committee 


The members of the committee which made the 
report are: Chancellor William P. Tolley, Syracuse 
University, chairman; President Robert C. Clothier, 
Rutgers University; President Charles W. Cole, 
Amherst College; President George William Mc- 
Clelland, University of Pennsylvania; and President 
Rosemary Park, Connecticut College. 





Humanities Course at Occidental 


AN INTEGRATED COURSE in literature, music, and art, 
required of all sophomores, was inaugurated at 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, last fall. This 
course in the Humanities runs for five sessions a 
week throughout the year and makes use of a faculty 
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of six lecturers from the three departments con. 
cerned. Cooperating in the venture is a member of 
the psychology department who gives advice on 
testing techniques. Audio-visual devices in the way 
of recordings, slides, and motion pictures are em. 
ployed as needed. 

The class meets as a whole 4 days a week for the 
lectures and breaks up into discussion sections on 
the fifth day. In order to maintain integration and 
continuity of subject matter, all participating faculty 
members are present at all lectures, and meet for at 
least 1 hour a week for review of procedures, mutual 
criticism, and reconstruction of the course for the 
following year. This new course at Occidental was 
developed under the direction of Robert E. Fitch, 
dean of the faculty. 





Study of Aids to Learning 
UNDER A GRANT of $100,000 from the Carnegie 


Corporation of New York a new center for library 
research and scientific aids to learning will be estab- 
lished at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
The main purpose will be to study scientific meth- 
ods of collecting, organizing, and communicating 
knowledge. 

The new center, conceived as a national and inter- 
national resource in its field, will concern itself with 
experimentation on printing, documentary repro- 
duction, visual education, sound recording, and 
mechanical selection systems. It will also serve as 
a school for training technicians, librarians, and 
others in the theory and practices of scientific educa- 
tion. 

A statement issued by the director of libraries and 
the librarian of the Institute says: ““The rapid in 
crease in knowledge in all fields of human endeavor 
requires new concepts of the organization and use of 
information. Books can no longer be regarded as 
the only medium for the storage of knowledge. 
There are very good reasons for believing that, ex 
cept for great collections of literature, books wil 
eventually be supplanted by more efficient mediums 
for accumulating and disseminating knowledge.” 

Research in sound recording, acoustics, and phonet- 
ics is under way in the acoustics laboratofy and it 
the Departments of Languages, English, and History. 
Methods of selection by mechanical means are being 
studied in the Department of Electrical Engineering, 
and possible applications of this field are under study 
in the Department of Chemistry. 
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Veterans Facilities Program 


In Aucust 1946 the Congress enacted Public Law 
697, which authorized the U. S. Office of Education 
to determine the need of schools and colleges for war 
surplus materials required in providing a program of 
education for veterans under Title II of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act. The Federal Works 
Agency was authorized to supply such facilities when 
and as they could be found in war surplus. 

By the end of 1947, 1,855 educational institutions 
had requested 35 million square feet of floor space, 
an amount equal to 18 buildings the size of the Em- 
pire State Building. Through representatives in 
nine regional offices, Ernest V. Hollis, Chief, Vet- 
erans Educational Facilities Program, has made 
findings of need for 23 million square feet of the space 
requested. ‘The Federal Works Agency has spent 79 
million dollars in dismantling, removing, and re- 
erecting war surplus buildings for use in providing 
education for veterans. This effort has provided 
educational institutions with 16 million square feet 
of classroom, laboratory, library, administration, 
storage, and other types of space. In addition, col- 
leges have been given ‘“‘as is, where is” additional 
buildings, totaling 4 million square feet of space, 
which they dismantled, removed, and reerected at 
their own expense. 

In carrying out its building program the Federal 
Works Agency has acquired from the War Assets 
Administration 7,955 buildings of which 784 (3,000,- 
000 square feet) are as yet unused and unassigned. 
Funds are not available for dismantling, transport- 
ing, or reerecting these buildings, but the buildings 
can be made available to institutions that have 
funds for this purpose, provided the shortage is 
caused by accepting veteran students. 

War surplus equipment and supplies needed in 
providing instruction for veterans have also been 
made available to schools and colleges through the 
Veterans Educational Facilities Program. By the 
end of 1947, 73 million items of personal property 
valued at 80 million dollars by the War Assets Ad- 
ministration had been acquired for schools and col- 
leges and was in the process of being transferred to 
them. The initial cost of these items to the Federal 
Government was in excess of 200 million dollars. 
The equipment and supplies included such categories 
of property as electrical and metal working machin- 
ery, electronics equipment, office and classroom 
furniture, professional and scientific instruments, 
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chemical and medical supplies, motor vehicles, air- 
craft, lighting and heating equipment, fire-control 
equipment, refrigerating and air conditioning equip- 
ment, lockers and other metal products, books, and 
almost every other category of equipment and 
supplies used by colleges. 

It is now expected that the Veterans Educational 
Facilities Program will end June 30, 1948. The 
War Assets Administration has announced that it 
will not accept property from owning agencies after 
March 31, 1948. It is expected that items usable 
in educational institutions can be procured for de- 
livery by the end of June. 





Federal Committee on Research 


EXxeEcuTIVE ORDER 9912 issued by the President 
December 24, 1947, establishes the Inter-depart- 
mental Committee on Scientific Research and De- 
velopment “in order to further the most effective 
administration of Federal scientific research and 
development activities.” The Committee will con- 
sist of representatives of the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Interior, Commerce, Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, the National Military Establishment, the 
Federal Security Agency, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, the Veterans’ Administration, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and such other agencies as the 
President may hereafter determine. 

The Committee is to study and recommend policies 
and procedures designed to increase the efficiency of 
Federal research and development programs and to 
make them “most effective in the promotion of the 
national welfare; to study and report upon current 
policies and practices relating to Federal support for 
research; to encourage collaboration among Federal . 
agencies engaged in related scientific research and 
development; to propose means for the dissemination 
of information relative to scientific research and 
development undertaken or supported by Federal 
agencies; to obtain the advice of persons not em- 
ployed by the Federal Government with respect to 
research and development activities; and to perform 
such other duties as shall be prescribed by the 
President. 

Executive Order 9913 issued December 26, 1947, 
“in the interest of the internal management of the 
Government” terminates the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development and transfers all of its 
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personnel, property, contracts, records, and funds, 
together with all functions, powers, duties, rights, 
privileges, and authority to the National Military 
Establishment for the purpose of completing the 
liquidation of all the affairs of the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development. 





Student Conference on Public Affairs 


SoME 250 sTUDENTs from 40 colleges will get a taste 
of “party politics” when they attend the second 
annual Conference on Public Affairs to be held at 
Ohio State University, March 4 to 6, under sponsor- 
ship of the university speech department. Major 
topic for action at the conference will be the No. 1 
question of the day, “What Should Be Our Policy 
Toward Russia?” 

The conference will operate along the lines of a 
legislative assembly, and the student delegates will 
organize into conservative, liberal, and _ radical 
parties to conduct the business of their legislature. 
Delegates will arrange party caucuses, a nominating 
assembly, committee meetings, and general assembly 
meetings during the 3-day conference. Delegates 
are attending from colleges in Ohio and nearby 
States. 





Inter-Professions Conference 


A GRouP OF EDUCATORs in law, medicine, divinity, 
business, and engineering have planned a conference 
on education for professional responsibility which is 
to meet at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., on April 12, 13 
and 14. This is apparently the first conference of 
its kind to be held in the United States. 

The planning committee consists of 12 members 
of the staffs of the following 8 institutions: Harvard 
University, Columbia University, New York Univer- 
sity, University of Rochester, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, University of 
Chicago. The chairman of the committee is Elliott 
Dunlap Smith, provost and Maurice Falk Professor 
of Social Relations at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. The three program chairmen are 
Donald K. David, dean of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration; Karl T. Comp- 
ton, president, Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy; and Arthur T. Vanderbilt, dean of the Law 
School, New York University. 
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The topic on the first day will be “The Evolution 
of Educational Aims with Changing Conditions of 
Professional Practice and Responsibility.” The 
second day will be devoted to “Content and Methods 
of Instruction in Professional Subjects,” and the 
third day to “Education of Professional Students for 
Dealing with Human and Social Problems, for 
Leadership of Public Opinion, and for Humane 
Living.” 

The conference, which is being sponsored by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, is limited to 100 
invited specialists in education. 





Racial Case in Oklahoma 


THE FOLLOWING DECISION was rendered in the United 


States Supreme Court on Monday, January 12, 
1947 (No. 369—October Term, 1947): 


Apa Lots SIPUEL, PETITIONER, 
0. 
Boarp OF REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLA- 
HOMA, ET AL., RESPONDENTS 


On Writ of Certiorari to the Supreme Court of 
the State of Oklahoma 


PER CURIAM. 


On January 14, 1946, the petitioner, a Negro, 
concededly qualified to receive the professional 
legal education offered by the State, applied for 
admission to the School of Law of the University 
of Okiahoma, the only institution for legal education 
supported and maintained by the taxpayers of the 
State of Oklahoma. Petitioner’s application for 
admission was denied, solely because of her color. 

Petitioner then made application for a writ of 
mandamus in the District Court of Cleveland 
County, Oklahoma. The writ of mandamus was 
refused, and the Supreme Court of the State of 
Oklahoma affirmed the judgment of the District 
Court... — Oklahoma —, 180 P. 2d 135. We 
brought the case here for review. 

The petitioner is entitled to secure legal education 
afforded by a State institution. To this time, it 
has been denied her although during the same period 
many white applicants have been afforded legal 
education by the State. The State must provide 
it for her in conformity with the equal protection 
clause of the fourteenth amendment and provide it 
as soon as it does for applicants of any other group. 
Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. Canada, 305 U. S. 337 
(1938). 
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The judgment of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma 
is reversed and the cause is remanded to that court 
for proceedings not inconsistent with this opinion. 

The mandate shall issue forthwith. 

Reversed. 





Veteran Enrollment 


NovEMBER APPLICATIONS for education and training 
under Federal laws administered by Veterans’ Admin- 
istration raised the total applications since the start 
of the programs to 7,466,000. This figure is slightly 
more than one-half of the World War II veteran 
population (14,685,000) at the end of the month. 

The 13,900 disabled veterans applying for voca- 
tional rehabilitation under Public Law 16 during the 
month brought the total applications under the law 
to 820,300. The November applications are the 
lowest number received in any month since July 
1945. 

New applications for certificates of entitlement 
under the GI bill dropped sharply during November 
to 116,800, the smallest number received during 
any month in the past 2 years. Total applications 
under the law since the start of the program num- 
bered 6,645,700. 

Enrollments of 308,500 during November repre- 
sent a sharp drop from the peak reached during 
October. About 54 percent of the November entries 
were veterans going to school for the first time. 

The November entries brought the total number 
of veterans in training to almost 2,800,000, the larg- 
est training load since the inception of both programs. 
Disabled veterans in training under Public Law 16 
reached a new high of 253,400. Veterans in training 
under the GI bill also reached a new peak of 2,546,000. 





Educators With Foreign Experience 


Tue CounciL on Cooperation in Teacher Education 
has issued a list of educators in America with foreign 
experience, which was prepared by its Committee 
on International Aspects of Teacher Education. 
It includes 125 names of persons residing in 30 
States (including the District of Columbia) familiar 
with conditions in 47 countries, and representing all 
levels and many different aspects of education. 
The list is intended as a source of reference to persons 
who are qualified and willing to serve as lecturers or 
consultants on conditions in foreign lands. 
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The list may be obtained from Karl W. Bigelow, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
27, N. Y. 





Subscriptions to HIGHER EDUCATION 


FROM TIME TO TIME the Office of Education has 
noted that institutions have subscribed for HicHER 
Epucation for some or all of the faculty members. 
Recently, on recommendation of the Adelbert Col- 
lege dean’s office, Western Reserve University 
provided subscriptions to Hicuer Epucation for 
all undergraduate deans and heads of departments— 
a total of 39. 

Subscriptions may be had from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 75 cents a year. 





Meetings Announced 


Southern Association of College and University 
Business Officers, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala., 
April 22-24, 1948. 

Educational Buyers Association, Columbus, Ohio, 
May 5-8, 1948. 

American Association for Adult Education, Des 
Moines, Iowa, May 10-12, 1948. Theme: “World 
Understanding—A Community Job.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 


issuing them. 


From the U. S. Office of Education 


Cooperative Planning: The Key to Improved Organi- 
zation of Small High Schools, by Walter H. Gaumnitz 
and Wilbur Divilbiss. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1947. 21 p. (Pamphlet No. 
102.) 10 cents. 
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Sets forth certain basic principles to be followed in organizing 
a small high school for improved services to rural youth. 
From Other Government Agencies 

President’s Commission on Higher Education. 
Higher Education for American Democracy, Vol. III, 
Organizing Higher Education. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1947. 74 p. 30 cents. 


Analyzes the organization of higher education and recommends 
changes essential to achieve the educational goals established by 
the Commission. 


Non-Government Publications 


Pamphlets 

Higher Education in Early Buffalo, by Walter 
McCausland and Julian Park. Buffalo, N. Y., 
Buffalo Historical Society, 1947. Reprinted from 
Vol. XXXIV of Publications of the Society. 28 p. 
Free from the Society. 

A brief sketch of the early efforts to provide higher education in 
Buffalo. 

United States National Student Association. 
son, Wis., The Association (no date). 41 p. 

Report of the Constitutional Convention at Madison, Wis., 
1947, including a history, the constitution and bylaws, and sum- 
marized panel reports which outline the program of the United 
States National Student Association. 

The Inaugural Address, 1947 Annual Statement, 
and Two Other Addresses, by David Blair Owen. 
Peoria, Ill., Bradley University, 1947. Bradley 
University Bulletin, Vol. 47, No. 5. 21 p. 


Various statements concerning Bradley University. 


Report of the President of Harvard University, 1947. 
Cambridge, Mass., The University. 20 p. 


Annual Report of the President [of Rutgers Uni- 
versity] for the Academic Year 1946-1947. New 
Brunswick, N. J., The University, 1947. 29 p. 


1945-47 Biennial Report of the President of the 
University of Wisconsin. Madison, Wis., The Uni- 
versity, 1946. 52 p. 


President’s Report Issue, 1946-1947, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology Bulletin. Cambridge, Mass., 
The Institute, 1947. 322 p. 


Annual Report, 1947, of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. New York, The Corporation, 1947. 
81 p. 

Books 

Personality and Cultural Factors Affecting the 
Religion of College Students, by Robert Ora Smith. 
Lane Hall, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


Madi- 
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Mich., The Author, 1947. 
$1.50 (paper). 

A summary of research on factors affecting the religion of 
college students, an extensive bibliography, and a chapter from 


the volume From School to College on “The Place of Religion ip 
College.” 


Toward General Education, by Earl J. McGrath, 
Paul J. Blommers, John C. Gerber, Walter R, 
Goetsch, James A. Jacobs, Lester D. Longman, 
Paul R. Olson, Goldwin Smith, James B. Stroud, 
and L. A. Van Dyke. New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1948. 224 p. $3.00. 


A group of faculty members of the State University of Iowa 
have attempted to produce a program of general education 
adaptable to the needs of all college students. Topics discussed 
are: General education and society; General education and the 
individual; Language and communication; The natural sciences; 
The social sciences; The humanities; and Appraising the results. 


Veterans Challenge the Colleges: The New York 
Program, by J. Hillis Miller and John S. Allen. 
New York, King’s Crown Press at Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1947. 150 p. $2.25. 


The story of how the State of New York dealt with the problem 
of the returning veteran who sought to enter or complete college 
under the terms of the GI bill of rights. Of particular interest is 
the story of the emergency colleges. 


194 p. (lithoprint.) 
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